





* Crossine the Brook,” is a very fair 
engraving, presenting a picture of rural 
life. In advance we have a dog worrying 
the cattle, or assisting to turn them in the 
right direction; then come the serious 
solemn-looking goats, who look as if they 
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cared little for either man or beast, so 
dignified and unconcerned do they appear. 
Behind all comes the herd-boy, with staff 
in hand, his little brother on his back, 
and carefully leading his sister through 
the running brook. 





ORIGINAL. 


A SAVIOUR’S LOVE. 


In the beginning was the Word, and 
the Word was with God, and the Word 
was God, and that Word which was God, 
condescended to descend from his lofty 
throne and assume the form of humanity, 
suffer trials, and temptations here upon 
earth; endured a life of privation and 
poverty; was so poor, that he could say 
of a truth, the foxes have holes, and the 
birds of the air have nests, but the Son of 
man has not whereon to lay his head; he 
that was so rich, became thus poor, that 
we through his poverty might -become 
rich. He was a man of sorrows, and 
acquainted with grief; was betrayed by 
one of his‘own household, was buffeted, 
spit upon, scourged, crowned with thorns, 
and finally suffered the cruel and igno- 
minious death of the cross, that he might 
make an atonement for the sins of the 
whole world—giving his life a ransom for 
many, thus opening the way, and pro- 
viding the means of salvation to all men, 
proving himself the friend of sinners, and 
Saviour of mankind. The all powerful, 
and all-gracious Being, in the abundance 
of his love, condescended to do all this, 
that he might redeem poor fallen man 
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from his lost estate of sin and death, and 
restore him to the favor of his Creator. 

What a love was here! We may talk 
of a mother’s love to her child, as one of 
the strongest feelings experienced here 
upon earth; ’tis true, she nurses, and 
feeds, and watches over it with all a 
parent’s fondness, losing nights of sleep, 
and suffering anxieties by day, on its ac- 
count, but as she sees its budding and 
blossoming beuuties unfold themselves, 
she feels repaid for all her cares and 
anxieties—and as that child increases in 
strength and knowledge, it learns where 
to seek protection, and nestling in its 
fond mother’s arms, it gives her smile for 
smile, thus repaying her with smiles of 
affection, for her labor of love ; and when 
that parent has begun to descend the hill 
of life, that child, having reached mature 
years, and strength, in return, becomes 
the protector, the cherisher, the attentive 
nurse, and thus repays her again fox her 
parental care, bestowed in its infancy and 
youth. 

But how different is the Saviour’s love 
—when he invites us, by the influences 
of his gentle and holy spirit, to come te 
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him, and be reconciled to God, we reject 
his invitation, and flee from him, and 
cal of giving him smile for smile, and 
love for love, we return him nothing but 
ingratitude for mercies, notwithstanding 
which, he stands knocking at the door of 
our hearts, pleading with us to open and 
set him in, that he may take up his abode 
with us there; but we close it against 
nim. and he, who has the best right, is 
the only guest refused admittance: still 
he continues to come again, and again, still 
condescends to plead with us; is again, 
and again rejected ; but his love is so great, 
and his desire to save us so strong, that 
he will not give us up, although he has 
nothing to receive from us; for all that 
we enjoy is the result of his bounty— 

“ Nothing but sin have we to give,” 

“ Nothing but love shall we receive.” 

But he still continues to plead with 
us, until finally he conquers us by his 
perseverance, and we are induced from 
a sense of gratitude, to throw open wide 
the door, and give him possession of 
our heart’s best affections; and even 
although it may be at the eleventh hour, 
he giveth as freely, and upbraideth not, 
as thoush we had made him a welcome 
guest when he first asked admission. 
Before such a love as this, all others must 
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compare but as a drop in the bucket to 
the great ocean. Yet this Being who 
pleads with us to accept salvation at his 
hands, is so all-powerful, that in his own 
might he burst the bonds of death, and 
arose from the grave, ascended on high, 
and became the first fruits of them that 
slept; and our great high priest—our 
great atoning sacrifice, forever offering at 
the throne of grace his own precious 
blood as an atonement for our sins, And 
God the Son is ever pleading with God 
the Father, that we may be washed and 
cleansed, and our garments made white 
in that purifying power—even the blood 
of the Lamb; thus becoming the sons of 
God, heirs of salvation, and joint-heirs 
with Jesus Christ. He has also become 
our prophet that he may teach us the way 
of life, and our king, that he may reign 
over us; though not as the kings of this 
earth, with a rod of iron, but gently 
swaying the sceptre of his love over 
us, make us loyal, devoted, and faithful 
subjects. And again, he is not as the 
kings of this earth, for his power is so in- 
finite, and his means so inexhaustible, 
that no matter how great the demand of 
his subjects, he has still enough and to 
spare; he has enough for each, enough 
for all, and enough for evermore. 





THE FLIGHT OF TIME. 


BY JAMES. 


“Suns have set and risen, day and 
night have been? months have succeeded 
weeks, hearts are cold that were then 
warm, eyes are dim or cold that werc 
then bright, the shade of gray has come 
upon glossy hair, sickness and health have 
changed places in many a frame. States 
have seen revolutions ; men have been born 
and perished ; virtue and vice have tri- 
umphed and have failed ; monarchs have 
died; and good and wise men have passed 


away. Shipwreck and flame, and war 
and pestilence, and accident and sorrow, 
have done their part, and bursting forth 
again from a thousand different sources ; 
the teeming life of earth has sprung up 
and glittered in the sun, as if but the more 
abundant for that which was abstracted 
from it. The world has grown older, but 
not less full, and those who have aided 
the work and undergone change, are 
hardly conscious that it has taken place. 


























SAVE ME, HEAVENLY SHEPHERD. 


ORIGINAL. 
SAVE ME, HEAVENLY SHEPHERD. 


BY C. COLLINS, JR. 


Tenj. me, gracious shepherd, whither shall I stray ? 
Thy blessed flock to find, oh ! lead me in the way ; 
By waters still and pure, may there my soul abide, 
By heavenly pastures fed, and sheltered by thy side. 


Snow me, dearest Shepherd, Saviour all divine! 

When clouds and storms arise, where I shall then recline ; 
Lead me by thy blessing, when tremulous with fear, 

To thy unfailing refuge, where thyself art near. 





Teacu me, heavenly Shepherd, by thy sacred truth, 

The bright and shining path, and guide my wavering youth 
Bestow thy precious grace, that I from sin may flee,— 

Nor dare temptation’s snares,—but trust alone in thee. 


Cram me, gentle Shepherd :—may thy love alone 
Reign chiefest ir. my heart,—oh! call me all thine own; 
Protect me by thy pow’r, and may thy loving voice 
Attract my drowsy ear, and bid my heart rejoice ! 


CuHeer me, gracious Shepherd :—when life’s fading hour 
Warns of approaching night, then grant thy needful power ; 
Encircle by thy love, and calm each rising tear, 

Soothe every anxious moan, and quiet every fear. 


Hear me, heavenly Shepherd :—when dark afflictions lower, 
And press this languid frame, to sink beneath their power,— 
When from this faltering voice, I feebly cry to thee,— ct 
Oh! may thy presence cheer ;—and answer every plea. | 


Take me, dearest Shepherd :—when death’s gloomy fear 
In darkness shrouds the soul, then in thy love stand near ; 
When human aid is vain,—then on thy sacred breast, 

Oh! let me fall asleep, to wake in Huaven’s bright rest! 





Own me, heavenly Shepherd :—when lightning’s o’er the sky, 
And heavy thunder tones, proclaim the judgment nigh,— a 
When at thy sovereign call, our sleeping bodies rise, 

Saviour, accept me then, to dwell beyond the skies! 
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BY MRS. M. L. GARDINER. 


Beavtirvt is Zion’s temple, 
Where the sons of God convene; 
Beautiful, where saints assemble ; 
Lovelier spot can ne’er be seen. 
Praises, everlasting praises, 
In one pleasing chorus blend ; 
Every heart, united, raises 
Praises to the sinner’s friend. 


Sweetest spot to mortals given, 
Where no anxious cares corrode, 
Thoughts from earthly objects riven ; 
Zion, temple of our God ! 
Emblem of that glorious rest, 
In reserve for saints, above ; 
Where, with sins no more opprest, 
Bathes the soul in seas of love. 


Calm, serene, as summer evenings, 
When the blushing flowerets close, 
Are the spirit’s holy breathings ; 

Is the soul in sweet repose ; 
Lingering in the house of prayer, 
Drinking in the rich perfume, 
Flowing from the gospel there, 
Robbing life and death of gloom. 


God, Redeemer, lend thy presence ; 
With thy erring children meet ; 
Stoop to earth, let precious incense 
Rise from off the mercy seat. 
Grateful odors—let them rise 
Full and free from Zion’s shrine, 
Let us mingle with the skies 
Notes immortal and divine. 





ORIGINAL. 


SPRING-TIME ON THE GREEN MOUNTAINS. 


BY DAVID RICE, M. D. 


‘ 
Mun and glorious spring-time! Wel- 


come once more to your highland bowers, 
to your favorite resting places in the 
quiet meads, and vales, and among the 
towering hills of my mountain home. 
Have I chosen a hackneyed theme? Not 
to the admirer of the eminently chaste 
and beautiful things of nature,—not to 
him whose soul, athirst for the pure wa- 
ters that ennoble, elevate, and refine it, 
accepts the proffered cup. To such the 
subject is always welcome, and is greeted 
like the nightly shining of the stars, or 
the return of the beautiful rainbow in the 
heavens when the storm-clouds have fled 





away, and touches within the bosom some 
harmonious string, that vibrates with gen- 
tle and soothing music, awakening sensa- 
tions new, inspiring, and joyful. 

The theme is a precious one. I love 
to meditate and write about the spirit- 
soothing influences of the youthful spring- 
time, and to pourtray, with my feeble 
pencil, her fascinating charms. The 
country, the wide, wild, open country, is 
the only place where springly joys can 
be fully realized—the open country I say, 
where the forests, and groves, and high- 
lands, and meadows, intermingle and run 


into each other like the streets in a city, 
. 








and where brooks, and rivulets, and great 
rivers, coming down from the mountains, 
flow together and unite their music in 
one grand chorus, like the members of a 
family. 

Spring-time on the green mountains! 
She is already abroad, for [ hear her voice 
among the green-leaved trees in the 
grove, and from the deep gorges in the 
glen, where the brooklet trips along over 
the polished stones, and leaps from the 
mossy rocks in broad sheets of liquid sil- 
ver. Her footsteps tinkle on the sunny 
slopes of hill-sides, and their impress is 
seen in the green vallies, where tener 
grass-blades and the infantile faces of 
youthful flowers are peeping ‘orth from 
among the withered foliage of their pro- 
genitors. It is delightful to stroll away 
into the forest, during the pleasant and 
youthful days of spring. At first there is 
a peculiar grandeur and boldness of scen- 
ery, that cannot fail of pleasing. The 
huge trunks of old and venerable trees, 
rising like vast columns to a dizzy height, 
with ponderous branches that reach out 
and embrace, like the strong arms of 
giants,—the deep shady canopy of ever- 
green and verdure above,—the precipice, 
on whose very brink the tallest oaks have 
taken root and are gazing down like the 
presiding genii of the place,—large frag- 
ments of rock, here and there, piled high 
one upon another, like the ruins of some 
old castle,—all these are rich with inte- 
rest to the admirer of the beautiful and 
the sublime. As we wander on, we tread 
only on beds of flowers. The blue-eyed 
violet, the blue and purple wake-robin, 
the blushing crocus, the sweet scented 
pink arbutus, and the golden petalled ad- 
der-tongue, carpet the earth we walk 
over, and spring up ‘cm the old sere 
dead leaves, like happy spirits triumphing 
over the grave. The wild vine is putting 
out new leaves and tendrils, and making 
its way upward, around the trunks of the 
tall elm and maple, to bud and blossom, 
and ripen its purple fruit in the warm 
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sunshine among their exalted canopies. 
Rocks and ledges are hanging with green 
lichen, and from their crevices grow the 
wild brier and the beautiful columbine. 
Prostrate trunks of trees lay half buried 
in the earth, and are giving birth to the 
hooded moss, and the creeping ivy. Birds 
of every hue and note, the scarlet robin, 
the speckled woodpecker, the noisy jay, 
the modest little wren, and a hundred 
more, convert the whole forest into a vast 
opera house, and make it redolent with 
song. 

Truant winds, that all night have slept 
in the bosoms of the flowers, and nestled 
among honey-dewed leaves, and odorous 
shrubs, come to the nostrils with a friend- 
ly welcome. As we gaze upwards, we 
hear a musical coloquy among the sway- 
ing branches, and the trembling leaves 
of the tall trees, as they sport with the 
springly winds, and far through the win- 
dowy chinks, we behold the blue skies, 
and sailing on, like white-robed spirits 
hurrying to scenes of festivity, are rosy- 
bordered cloudlets coursing over the vast 
highway of heaven. 

But here we come into the wide, open 
fields, interspersed with hills and pleasant 
vallies, and checkered over with merry 
brooks, that wind along like ribbons of 
silver and loose themselves in the bosoms 
of little sequestered lily-growing lakes. 
It is morning, and 





“Every grassy blade 
Droops with a diamond at its head,” 


The dewy fields are spotted over with 
the rich golden orbs of the dandelion, re- 
sembling constellations of topaz, scattered 
over an emerald heaven. Little clusters 
of venus-pride, and spring-beauty, and 
the blue liver leaf, and the pale-flowered 
soxifrage, make gardens of every knoll 
and grassless nook, and are grouped to- 
gether like bands of happy children as- 
sembled for play. As we tread along 
amid luxuriant grasses and buds just ready 
to bloom, the lark, scared from her newly 
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built nest among the strawberry vines, 
soars away into the skies, leaving on the 
air a flood of song. The robin and spar- 
row are rejoicing among the apple and 
peach blossoms, and seeking where to 
build their little cottages for a summer’s 
residence. The loquacious “ Bobolink” 
is winging it from shrub to shrub, and 
from bush to bush, plainly telling us that 

; he cares little for any body, and is ex- 
tremely happy in his old haunts. 

The husbandman, refreshed by a quiet 
and healthful slumber, is wending his way 
to the plough-field, whistling and singing 
as he goes, or driving his flocks and herds 
to the mountains, to graze on the tender 
herbage and gambol among the hillocks 
and through the shady underwood. But 
spring-time on the green mountains has 
other attractions than these. The sun 
goes down to his nightly rest behind the 
distant hill tops, and then comes on the 
precious twilight, and anon the mild and 
inspiring evening. Old men and aged 
dames sit in open doors and windows, and 
forgetting their years, feel the freshness 
and vigor of /ife’s spring-time stealing 
over them again, and bright visions of 
infancy and youth flit over their renewed 
fancies, in dioramic beauty, as they look 
away over the ocean of time, to that 
sunny island where all was perpetual 
delight and joy ;—to that gushing spring, 
on whose crystal waters danced merrily 
their tiny lifeboats, and when gazing 
over, the eye rested only on stones of 
dazzling brightness, and sands tinted with 
every lustrous hue, and pebbles pure ’s 
alabaster, all gleaming and scintillating 
like a mine of numberless jewels. 
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The whippoorwill commences her night- 
ly song to the moon, under our very win- 
dows, and in sweet but plain numbers 
sings of her matchless beauty. The katy- 
did and cricket unite their voices on the 
hillsides, and by the silent by-ways and 
roads, to delight the traveller in his night- 
ly walks. The fireflies hang out their 
gay lanthorns every where, and the spider 
weaves her gossamer web by the moon- 
light. 

How pure and celestial drop down the 
lights of the living, undying stars, ona 
cloudless springly night. From a blue 
more deep and etherial, shine out a mil- 
lion lights, more effulgent than at any 
other season of the year. We gaze and 
gaze, and the kindling legions seem to 
burst forth and increase until the senses 
become intoxicated with the magnificence 
of the scene. 


Ye burning brilliant gems of night, 
That glitter in the mine of heaven ; 
Sparkling in myriad hosts afar, 

In the bright realms where angels are 3 
Ten thousand earthly gems might shine, 
With splendor less thau one of thine" 


But the village bell is telling the hour 
of nine. I hear the echoes as they come 
back from the mountains with a pleasant 
and mellow sound, and they seem to 
whisper — “ rest, gentle and soothing 
rest.” Voices from the dark looming 


mountains in the dim distance, and from 
the streams that wind along between 


the hills, catch up the sounds and re- 
peat—“ rest, rest, gencle and soothing 
rest.” 












Bunyan.—The following is well au- 
thenticated of John Bunyan. While in the 
Bedford jail, he was called upon by a Qua- 
ker, desirous of making a convert of him. 
“Friend John,” said he, “Iam come to thee 
with a message from the Lord; and after 


having searched for thee in half the prisons 
in England, I am glad I have found thee 
at last.” “Ifthe Lord had sent you,” re- 
turned Bunyan, “ you need not have taken 
so much pains to find me out, for the Lord 
knows I have been here these 12 years.” 
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THE JURYMAN. 


JURYMAN.—A SKETCH. 


BY L. MARIA CHILD. 


Peter Barker belonged to that numer- 
ous class, who are neither better nor worse 
than other men. Left an orphan in his 
infancy, the paths of life were rough and 
lonely at the outset. He had a violent 
temper, and a good heart. ‘The first was 
often roused into activity, and punished 
with energy kindred to its own; the last 
remained alinost undeveloped, for want 
of genial circumstances and reciprocated 
affection. One softening gleam fell upon 
his early path, and he loved it like the 
sunshine, without comprehending the 
great law of attraction that made it so 
very pleasant. When he attended school 
in the winter months, he always walked 
home with a little girl named Mary 
Williams. On the play-ground he was 
with her, always ready to do battle with 
anybody who disobliged her. Their com- 
rades laughed, and called him Mary’s 
beau; and they blushed and felt awk- 
ward, though they had no idea what 
courting meant. ‘Things had arrived at 
this state of half-revealed consciousness, 
he being fourteen years old, and Mary 
twelve, when her friends removed to the 
West, and the warm, bright influence 
passed out of his life. He never rightly 
knew whether he was in love with Mary, 
but years afterward, when people talked 
to him about marrying, he thought of her, 
wondering where she was, and whether 
she remembered him. When he drove 
his cows home from pasture, the black- 
berry bushes on the way brought up 
visions of his favorite schoo!-mate, with 
her clean cape-bonnet thrown back, her 
glossy brown hair playing with the winds, 
and her innocent face smiling upon him 
with friendly greeting. “She was the 


best and prettiest child I ever saw,” he 
often said to himself; “ I wonder whether 
she would be as pleasant now.” Some- 
times he thought of going to the West 
and seeking her out. But he knew not 
where to find her; his funds were small, 
and his courage fell at the thought ; “ Oh, 
it is many years ago since we were chil- 
dren together. Perhaps I should find 
her married.” Gradually this one ray 
of poetry faded out of his soul, and all 
his thoughts fell into the common prosaic 
mould. His lot was cast with rough 
people, who required much work, and 
gave little sympathy. ‘The image of his 
little mate floated farther and farther 
away, and more and more seldom her 
clear blue eyes smiled upon him through 
the rainbow-mists of the past, or from the 
air-castles of the future. In process of 
time he married, after the same fashion 
that a large proportion of men do; be- 
cause it was convenient to have a wife, 
and there was a woman of good character 
in the neighborhood, willing to marry 
whoever first offered her a respectable 
home. Her character bore the stamp of 
harmless mediocrity. She was industri- 
ous, and patient, but ignorant, dull, and 
quietly obstinate. The neighbors said 
she was well suited to him, he was so 
rough and passionate; and in the main 
he thought so himself; though her im- 
perturbable calmness sometimes fretted 
him asa rock chafes the lashing ocean 
into foam. The child that was born to 
them they both loved better than they 
had ever loved; and according to their 
light, they sincerely strove to do their 
duty. His bodily wants were well sup- 
plied, often at the cost of great weariness 
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and self-sacrifice; but their own rude 
training had given them few good ideas 
concerning the culture of an immortal 
soul. The infant did more tor them, than 
they for him. Angelic influences, unseen 
and unheard amid the hard struggles of 
their outward life, became visible and 
audible through the unconscious innocence 
of their little one. For the second time 
in his life, a vision of beauty and love 
gleamed across the rugged path of that 
honest, laborious man. Vague impres- 
sions of beauty he had constantly received 
from the great panorama of the universe. 
His heart sometimes welcomed a bright 
flower in the sunshine, or a cluster of 
lilies on the stream; he marveled at the 
splendor of the rainbow, and sometimes 
gazed reverently at the sun sinking to 
rest in his rich drapery of purple and 
gold. But these were glimpses of the 
Infinite; their beauty did not seem to 
appertain to him; it did not enter like a 
magic charm into the sphere of his own 
existence, as did the vision of Mary 
Williams and his own little Joe. The 
dormant tenderness that was in him 
leaped up at the smile of his babe, and 
every pressure of the little fingers made 
a dimple in the father’s heart. Like the 
outbursts of Spring after a long, cold 
Winter, was this revelation of infancy to 
him. When he plodded home, after a 
hard day’s work, it rested him, body and 
soul, to have the little one spring into his 
arms fora kiss, or come toddling along, 
tilting his little porringer of milk, in 
eagerness to eat his supper on father’s 
knee. 

But though this new infiuence seemed 
to have an almost miraculous power over 
his nature, it could not quite subdue the 
power of temperament and habit. As the 
darling babe grew into boyhood, he was 
sometimes cherished with injudicious fond- 
ness, and sometimes repelled by bursts of 
passion, that made him run and hide him- 
self from the over-indulgent father. Mr. 
Barker had himself been educated under 
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the dispensation of punishment, rather 
than attraction, and he believed in it 
most firmly. If his son committed a 
fault, he thought of no other cure than 
severity. Ifa neighbor did him an ill 
turn, he would observe, in presence of 
the boy, “I will watch my chance to pay 
him for it.” Ifthe dog stole their dinner, 
when they were at work in the woods, 
he would say, “ Run after him, Joe, and 
give the rascal a sound beating.” When 
he saw the child fightmg with some 
larger lad, who had offended him, he 
would praise his strength and courage, 
and tell him never to put up with an in- 
sult. He was not aware that all these 
things were education, and doing fur more 
to form his son’s character than anything 
he learned at school. He did not know 
it, because his thoughts had never been 
directed toward it. The only moral in- 
struction he received was from the minis- 
ter of the parish ; and he usually preached 
about the hard-heartedness of the Jews 
two thousand years ago, rather than the 
errors and temptations of men and boys, 
who sat before him. 

Once he received an admonition from 
his neighbor Goodwin, which, being novel 
and unexpected, offended him as an im- 
pertinent interference with his rights, 
He was riding home with Joe, then a lad 
of thirteen, when the horse took fright at 
a piece of white paper, that the wind 
blew across the road. Mr. Barker was 
previously in an ill humor, because a 
sudden squall of rain had wet some fine 
hay, all ready for the barn. Pursuing 
the system on which he had himself been 
educated, he sprang to the ground and 
cudgelled the poor beast unmercifully. 
Mr. Goodwin, who was passing by, in- 
quired the cause of so much severity, and 
remonstrated against it; assuring him that 
a horse was never cured of bad habits by 
violence. He spoke mildly, but Mr. 
Barker was irritated, and having told 
him to mind his own business, he cone 
tinued to whip the poor frightened ani- 
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mal. The humane neighbor turned away, 
saying, “That is a bad lesson for your 
son, Mr. Barker.” 

“Tf you say much more, I will flog you, 
instead of the horse,” muttered the angry 
man. “It isn’t his horse. What is it to 
him 2” 

He did not reflect in what a narrow 
circuit he was nailing up the sympathies 
of mis child, by such words as these. But 
when he was reseated in the wagon, he 
did not feel altogether pleased with him- 
self, and his inward uneasiness was ex- 
pended on the horse. The poor bewildered 
animal, covered with foam, and breathing 
short and hard, tried his utmost to do his 
master’s will, as far as he could under- 
stand it. But nervous and terrified, con- 
stantly in expectation of the whip, he 
started at every sound. If he went too 
fast, he was reined in with a sudden jerk, 
that tore the corners of his mouth; if he 
went too slow, the cruel crack of the 
whip made him tear over the ground, to 
be again restrained by the violent jerk. 

The sun was setting, and threw a ra- 
diant glow on every tree and every shrub, 
jeweled by the recent shower. Cows 
grazed peacefully in verdant hollows, 
birds sang, a little brook rippled cosily by 
the wayside, winds played gently with 
the flowers, and kissed the rain-drops 
from their faces. But all this loveliness 
passed unheeded by human hearts, be- 
cause they had at the moment no inward 
beauty to harmonize with nature. Per- 
haps the familiar landscape seemed quite 
otherwise to the poor horse, than it would 
have done, had he travelled along those 
pleasant paths guided by a wise and gen- 
tle hand. 

Had Joseph continued to be little Joe, 
his eager welcome and loving prattle 
might soon have tamed the evil spirit in 
his father’s soul that night. But he was 
a tall lad, who had learned to double up 
his fists, and tell other boys they had 
better let him alone, if they knew what 
was good for themselves. He still loved 


his father better than any thing else in 
the world, but the charm and the power 
of infancy was gone. He reflected* back 
the vexed spirit like a too faithful mirror. 
He was no longer a transparent medium 
for the influence of angels. 

Indeed, paternal affection gradually be- 
came a hardening, rather than a softening 
influence. Ambition for his son increased 
the love of accumulation ; and the grati- 
fication of this propensity, narrowed his 
sympathies more and more. Joseph had 
within him the unexpanded germs of 
some noble qualities; but he inherited his 
father’s passionate temperament with his 
mother’s obstinacy ; and the education of 
such circumstances as I have described 
turned his energies and feelings into 
wrong channels. The remarks, “ It isn’t 
his horse; what business is it to him?” 
heard in his boyhood, expressed the views 
and habits of his later years. But this 
mental growth, such as it was, pleased 
his father, who often said exultingly, 
“There is no danger of Joe. He knows 
how to fight his own way through the 
world.” 

Such was their mutual product of cha- 
racter, when Mr. Barker was summoned 
to a jury, ina case involving death. He 
was vexed to be called away from his 
employments, and had never reflected at 
all upon the fearful responsibility of a 
juryman. James Lloyd, the prisoner, 
was a very young man, and his open, 
honest countenance, gave no indication 
of capacity for crime ; but he was accused 
of murder, and circumstantial evidence 
was strong against him. It was proved 
that a previous quarrel had existed be- 
tween him and the murdered man, and 
that they had been seen to take the same 
road, the prisoner in a state of intoxica- 
tion, the night the violent deed was com- 
mitted. Most people thought there was 
no doubt of his guilt: others deemed the 
case by no means certain. ‘Two of the 
jury were reluctant to convict him, and 
wished to find the evidence insufficient ; 
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the penalty was so dreadful, and their 
feelings were so much touched by the 
settled misery of his youthful counte- 
nance. Others talked sternly of justice, 
and urged that the Scripture demanded 
blood for blood. Of this number was 
Peter Barker. From the beginning, he 
was against the prisoner. ‘The lawyer 
who pleaded for him had once been em- 
ployed in a law-suit against Mr. Barker, 
and had gained tie cause for his client. 
The juryman cherished a grudge against 
him for his sarcastic eloquence on that 
occasion. Moreover, it so happened that 
neighbor Goodwin, who years ago had 
reproved his severity to the horse, took 
compassionate interest in the accused. 
He often consulted with his lawyer, and 
seemed to watch the countenances of the 
jury anxiously. It was a busy season of 
the year, and the jury were impatient to 
be at their work-shops and farms. Mr. 
Barker would not have admitted it, even 
to himself, but all these circumstances 
helped to increase his hardness against 
the prisoner. By such inconceivably 
slight motives is the conduct of men often 
swayed on most important occasions. 

“Tf the poor young fellow really did 
commit the act,” said one of the jury, “ it 
seems likely that he did it in a state of 
intoxication. I was once drunk myself; 
and they told me afterward that [ had 
quarrelled with a man, and knocked him 
down a high flight of steps; but I had no 
recollection of it. If I had killed him, 
and they had hung me for it, what an 
awful thing it would have been for my 
poor father and mother. It taught me a 
lesson, for | was never again intoxicated. 
Perhaps this poor youth might profit by 
his dreadful experience, if a chance were 
allowed him. He isso young; and there 
is nothing bad in his countenance.” 

“As for his womanly face,” replied 
Mr. Barker, “ there is no trusting to that. 
The worst villains are not always the 
worst looking. As for his being intoxi- 


cated, there ‘is no telling whether it is 
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true or not. That cunning lawyer may 
have made up the story for the sake of 
exciting compassion, and the witnesses 
may be more than willing enough to be- 
lieve every thing strange in the prisoner’s 
conduct was the result of intoxication. 
Moreover, it won’t do to admit that plea 
in extenuation ; for then, don’t you see, a 
man who wants to kill his enemy has only 
to get drunk in the first place? If any 
body killed my Joe, drunk or not drunk, 
I should want him to swing for it.” 

By such remarks, urged in his vehe- 
ment way, he swayed minds more timid 
and Jenient than his own, without be‘ng 
fully aware of what he was doing. ..- 
was foreman of the jury; and when the 
awful moment arrived on which depended 
the life of a fellow being, he pronounced 
the word “Guilty,” in a strong, firm voice. 
The next instant his eye fell on the pri- 
soner, standing there so pale, and still 
looking at him with such fixed despair. 
There was something in the face that 
moved him strongly. He turned quickly 
away, but the vision was before him, al- 
ways and every where before him. “ This 
is weakness,” he said to himself “I 
have merely done my duty. The law 
required it. I have done my duty.” 
But still the pale young face looked at 
him—always and every where it looked 
at him. 

He feared to touch a newspaper, for he 
wished not to know when the day of exe- 
cution would arrive. But officious neigh- 
bors, ignorant of his state of mind, were 
eager to talk upon the subject ; and when 
drawn into such discourse, he strove to 
fortify his own feelings by dwelling on all 
the worst circumstances of the case. Not- 
withstanding all his efforts, the night pre- 
ceding the execution, he had troubled 
dreams, in which that ghastly young face 
was always conspicuous. When he woke, 
he saw it in the air. It walked beside 
him as he ploughed the fields, it stood 
before him on the threshold of his own 
door. All that the merciful juryman had 
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suggested came before him with painful 
distinctness. Could there be a doubt that 
the condemned had really committed 
murder? Was he intoxicated! Might 
he have happened to be intoxicated tor 
the first time in his life?! And he so 
young! But he drove these thoughts 
away, saying ever to himself, “ ‘The law 
required it. I merely did my duty.” Still 
every thing looked gloomy to him. The 
evening clouds seemed like funeral palls, 
and a pale despairing face gazed at him 
forever. 

For the first time in his manhood, he 
craved a companion in the darkness. 
Neighbors came in, and described the 
execution; and while they talked, the 
agitated juryman beat the firebrands into 
a thousand pieces, and spoke never a 
word. They told how the youth had 
written a long letter to his mother, and 
had died calm and resigned. “ By the 
way, perhaps you knew his mother, Mr. 
Barker,” said one: “they tell me she 
used to live in this neighborhood. Do 
you remeinber a girl by the naine of Mary 
Williams ?” 

The tongs dropped from Mr. Barker’s 
hand, as he gasped out, “ Mary Williams! 
What he her son! God forgive me? 
Was, he her son?” And the strong man 
laid his head upon the table and wept. 

There was silence in the room. At 
last, the loquacious neighbor said, in a sub- 
dued tone, “ lam sorry | hurt your feelings. 
I didn’t know she was a friend of yours.” 

The troubled juryman rose hastily, 
walked to the window, looked out at the 
stars, and, clearing his choked voice, 
said: “It is many years since I knew 
her. But she was a good: tempered, pret- 
ty girl; and it seems but yesterday that 
we used to go together to pick our bas- 
kets full of berries. And so she was his 
mother? I remember now there was 
something in his eye that seemed familiar 
to me.” 

Perhaps the mention of Mary’s beauty, 
or the melting mood, so unusual with her 


husband, might have excited a vague 
feeling of jealousy in Mrs. Barker. What- 
ever might have been the motive, she 
said, in her demure way, without raising 
her eyes from her knitting—*Well, it 
was natural enough to suppose the young 
man had a mother; and other mothers are 
likely to have hearts that can feel, as well 
as this Mary Williams.” 

He only answered by shaking his head 
slowly, and repeating, as if to himself, 
* Poor Mary! and so he was her son.” 

Joseph came in, and the details of the 
dreadful scene were repeated and dwelt 
upon, as human beings are prone to dwell 
on all that excites strong emotion. 'To 
him the name of Mary Williams conjured 
up no smiling visions of juvenile love; 
and he strove to fortify his father’s relent- 
ing feelings, by placing in a strong light 
all the arguments in favor of the prison- 
er’s guilt. The juryman was glad to be 
thus fortified, and replied in a firm re- 
assured voice, “ At all events, I did my 
duty.” Yet, for months after, the pale 
young face looked at him despairingly 
rom the evening air, and came between 
him and the sunshine. But time, which 
softens all things, drifted the dreary spec- 
tre into dim distance; and Mr. Barker’s 
faculties were again completely absorbed 
in making money for his son. 

Joseph was called a fine promising 
young man; but his conduct was not al- 
together satisfactory to his parents. He 
was fond of dress and company, and his 
tempestuous temperament not unfrequent- 
ly involved him in quarrels. On two or 
three of these occasions, they feared he 
had been a little excited by drink. But 
he was, in reality, a good-hearted fellow, 
and like his own father, had undeveloped 
germs of deep tenderness within him. 
His father’s life was bound up within his; 
his mother loved him with all the energy 
of which her sluggish nature was capable; 
and notwithstanding the inequalities of 
his violent and capricious temper, the 
neighbors loved him also. 
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What then was their consternation, 
when it was rumored that on his twenty- 
fourth birth-day, he had been arrested for 
murder! And, alas! it was too true that 
his passions had thus far over-mastered 
his reason. He wished to please a young 
girl in the viciity, and she treated him 
coolly, because a rival had informed her 
that he was seen intoxicated, and in that 
state spoke over-boldly of being. sure of 
her love. He drank again to drown his 
vexation, and while the excitement of the 
draught was on him he met the man who 
informed against him. Unjtortunately, an 
axe was at hand, and, in the double fury 
of drink and rage, he struck him with it 
again and again. One houratter, he would 
have given all he hoped to possess, nay, 
would gladly have died, could he have 
restored the life he had so wantonly de- 
stroyed. 

Thus, Mr. Barker was again brought 
into a court of justice, on an affair of life 
and death. How differently all questions 
connected with the subject presented 
themselves now! Ashe sat beside that 
darling son, the pride of his life, his only 
hope on earth—oh, how he longed for 
words of fire, to plead that his young 
existence might be spared for repentance 
and amendment! How well he remem- 
bered the juryman’s plea for youth and 
intoxication! and with what an agony of 
self-reproach he recalled his own hard 
answer! With intense anxiety he watched 
the countenances of the jury for some 
gleams of compassion. But, ever and 
anon, a pale young face loomed up be- 
tween him and them, and gazed at him 
with fixed despair. The vision of other 
years returned to him; and Joseph, his 
beloved, his only one, stood beside it, 
pale and handcuffed, as he had been. 
The voice that pronounced his son guilty 
sounded like an awful echo of his own— 
and he seemed to hear Mary Williams 
whisper, “ And my son also was very 
~young.” 

That vigorous off-shoot from his own 
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existence, so full of life and feeling, and, 
alas, of passion, which misguides us all— 
he must die! No earthly power can save 
him. May the Arn Merctrun sustain 
that poor father, as he watches the heavy 
slumber of his only son in that dark pri- 
son; and while he clasps the cold hand, 
remembers so well the dimpled fingers 
he used to hold in his, when little Joe sat 
upou his knee and prattled childish love. 

And the Att Mercirvn was with him, 
and sent influences to sustain him through 
that terrible agony. It did not break his 
heart; it melted and subdued him. The 
congealed sympathies of his nature flowed 
under this ordeal of fire; and, for the first 
time, he had a realizing sense that every 
human being is, or has been somebody’s 
little Joe. 

“How kind you are to me,” said the 
prisoner, in answer to his soothing words 
and afiectionate attentions, 

He replied meekly, “ Would I had al- 
ways been so!” Then turning his face 
away, and earnestly pressing Joseph’s 
hand, he said, in an agitated voice, “'Tell 
me truly, my son, does if ever occur to 
you, that [ may have deen to blame for this 
great misfortune that has befallen you?!” 

“ You, dear father!” he exclaimed. “1 
do not understand what you mean.” 

Still keeping his face turned away, and 
speaking with eflort, Mr. Barker said, 
“ Do you remember once, when I was 
beating my horse cruelly (you were a 
boy of twelve then,) neighbor Goodwin 
remarked to me, that I was giving a bad 
lesson tomy son? I was angry with him 
at the time; and perhaps that resentment 
helped to make me hard toward a poor 
young fellow that is dead and gone; but 
his words keep ringing in my ear now. 
May God, in His mercy, forgive me, if I 
have ever done or said any thing to lead 
you into this great sin. ‘Tell me, Joseph, 
do you ever think it might have happened 
otherwise, if you had had a less violent 
father ?” 

“ My poor father!” exclaimed the pri- 








soner, pressing his hand convulsively, “ it 
almost breaks my heart to hear you thus 
humble yourself before me, who so little 
deserve it at your hands. Only forgive 
me my violent outbreaks, dear father! for 
in the midst of them all, I always loved 
you. You have always sought to do me 
good, and would rather have died than 
led me into any harm. But since I have 
been here in prison, I have thought of 
many things that never occurred to me 
before. 
are placed before me in a different light. 
It seems to me men are all wrong in their 
habits and teachings. I see now that 
retaliation and hatred are murder. I 
have read often, of late, the exhortation 
of Jesus to forgive our brother his offences, 
not only seven times, but seventy times 
seven ; and I feel that thus it ought to be 
with human beings in all their relations 
with each other. What I have done can- 
not be undone; but if it will be any satis- 
faction to you, rest assured that I did not 
intend to kill him. I was wretched, and 
I was fool enough to drink, and then [ 
knew not what I did. Violent as my 
temper has been, I never conceived the 
thought of taking his life.” 

“T know it, my son, I know it,” he 
said, “and that reflection consoles me in 
some degree. While I have a loaf of 
bread I will share it with the mother and 
sister of him you ——” he hesitated, 
shuddered, and added, in a low, deep tone 
—* you murdered.” 


THERE’S LOVE FOR YOU AND ME. 


The world and all things in it 
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“TI was going to ask that of you,” re- 
plied the prisoner; “and one thing more, 
dear father; try to bear up bravely under 
this terrible blow, for the sake of my poor 
patient mother.” 

“T will, { will,” he answered; “and 
now, my dear misguided boy, say you fore 
give your poor father for the teachings of 
his violent words and actions. I did not 
foresee the consequences, my’ child. I did 
it in my ignorance. But it was wrong, 
wrong, all wrong.” 

The young man threw himself on his 
father’s bosom, and they had no other ut- 
terance but tears. 


* * * * 


After his only strong link of life was 
broken by the violent arm of the law, 
Mr. Barker was a changed man; silent 
and melancholy, patient, gentle, and for- 
giving to all. He never complained of 
the great sorrow that wasted away his 
life; but the neighbors saw how thin and 
sad he looked, and the roughest natures 
felt compassion for him. 

Every year, she who had been Mary 
Williams, received a hundred dollar note. 
He never whispered to any mortal that it 
was sent by the juryman who helped to 
condemn her son to death; but when he 
died, a legacy of a thousand dollars to her 
showed that he never forgot the pale, 
despairing face, that for years had haunted 


his dreams. Ain. Metroplitan Mag. 





THERE’S 


LOVE FOR YOU 


AND ME.—A SONG. 


BY THE LATE THOMAS HOOD, 


Tuere is dew for the flow’ret, 
And honey for the bee, 

And bowers for the wild-bird, 
And love for you and me! 


There are tears for the many, 
And pleasures for the few ; 
But let the world pass on, dear, 

There’s love for me and you! 


There is Care that will not leave ua, 
And Pain that will not flee; 
But on our hearth unaltered 
Sits Love ’tween you and me! 
Our love, it ne’er was reckoned, 
Yet good it is, and true ; 
It’s half the world to me, dear, 
It’s all the world to you! 
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In presenting the following exquisite poem to our readers, we take the liberty—unauthorized 
though it be, and for which we trust we shall be pardoned by the lady—of stating that 
the real name of the authoress is Mrs. E. H. Evans, of Paineville, Va. Over the sig- 
nature of “S. L. M,” possibly her maiden initials, she produced, a few years since, many 
of the most delightful fugitive poems that graced the magazine and newspaper press, and 
we now introduce her in propria nomen, in the hope that she will be induced to give the 
admirers of true poetry, and the patrons of native talent the codlective benefit of her 
graceful and fervid spirit-breathings, in the shape of a volume, for which we presume no 
one of our publishers, after reading “'The Land far Away,” would hesitate one moment 
to become god-father.—Model Am. Courier. 


THERE are bright nomes ’mid bowers of deathless glory, 
There are blue skies o’er-bending them in love ; 
Sweet winds that never sighed round ruins hoary, 
Or sung the Autumn requiem of the grove. 
There are fair flowers by crystal waters springing, 
That never bore the semblance of decay, 
On the soft air their perfumed incense flinging 
In a land far away. 


There, on the mountain tops, the day declining 

Hath never caused a twilight shade to rest ; 
Fach height an altar to Jehovah, shining 

With sun-like brightness o’er the valleys blest. 
And there are dwellers in those scenes of gladness, 

O’er whose pure being Death can have no sway, 
Whose voices utter not a note of sadness 

In a land far away 


Cherub, and Seraphim of glory, bending 
In holy raptures at a Throne of Light— 

Angels and Saints their songs of triumph blending, 
These are the dwellers in that region bright. 

And some have walked with us the path of sorrow, 
And felt the storms of many a wintry day ; 

But, oh! they wakened to a glorious Morrow 

In a land far away! 


And shall we weep for those to joy departed ? 

Or should we mourn that they shall grieve no more? 
Sick as we are, and sad, and weary-hearted, 

Shall we recall them from that blessed shore ? 





YOUTH AND MARRIAGE, 


See where they dwell—the forms we loved and cherished, 
—From Age, dim-eyed, with hair of silver gray, 
To the fair babe that like a blossom perished— 


In a land far away. 


Oh! best, and dearest, ever-gentle Mother, 
Who soothed me in thy tender arms to rest : 

Stilling the cries which would have vexed another, 
By folding me in love upon thy breast! 

Green o’er thy grave for years, the long grass, sighing, 
Hath seemed to mourn above thy mouldering clay ; 

But well I know thy spirit dwells undying 


In a land far away. 


And He whose brightness suns and stars are veiling, 
Whose Form, once seen, would blind our mortal eyes— 
With Him, who bore unmoved the scoffer’s railing, 
And died to give us entrance to the skies :— 
Father, and Son, and ever-blessed Spirit, 
There, by Their presence, make eternal Day! 
Oh! glorious are the homes the good inherit 


In a land far away. 





YOUTH AND MARRIAGE, 


Youru is easily attracted and decides 
soon. It forgets that the fanciful prefer- 
ence of a moment may not safely deter- 
mine the prospect of a life. It is un- 
mindful that, looking to this world merely, 
occasions will come for which the graces 
of the ball-room are no sort of preparation. 
It rashly takes the eyes which can sparkle 
in their morning brilliancy, for those 
which will weep meekly in sorrow, and 
kindle with a steady encouragement in 
the midst of care, and hold a light which 
can cheer, when all other light on the 
earth has waxed dim. It is so wild as to 





take the flatterer of the hour for the same 
being who will be the ministering angel 
of sickness and decline. It needs to be 
reminded that if there is any engagement 
in life not to be formed under the arbitra- 
tion of caprice, it is that which is not 
dissolved till the parting shall come at the 
laden bier and open grave. It must be 
conjured to remember that if there is any 
step in life which requires beyond others 
to be made reverently, discreetly, advised- 
ly, soberly, prayerfully, and in the fear of 
God, it is that step which day by day is 
the most inconsiderately taken. 
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THE MERCHANT’S DAUGHTER. 


FBOM MRS. S. C. HALL’S TALES OF WOMAN’S TRIALS, 


* Poor little thing, how it limps! Hush! 
I declare it has gone through the hedge 
into the church-yard. Wait one, only one 
moment, dear sister, and | shall certainly 
catch it;”—and over the church-yard stile 
bounded Rose Sunderland, as lightly as a 
sun-beam, or, I should rather say, to be in 
keeping with the time and place, as light- 
ly asa moon-beam; for that favorite orb 
of love and ladies had risen, even while 
the golden hue of an autumnal sun lin- 
gered in the sky, and its pale uncertain 
beams, silvered the early dew-drops, 
which the gay and thoughtless girl shook 
from their verdant beds in her rapid 
movements. But Rose cared little about 
disturbing dew-drops, or indeed any thing 
else that interfered with the pursuit which 
occupied her for the moment. With the 
eagerness of sixteen she had pursued a 
young hare among the silent tombs, as 
thoughtlessly as if she trod only on the 
sweet wild thyme, or humble daisy ; and 
when she had nearly wearied out the 
object of her anxiety, she saw it take 
shelter under the worn arch of an ancient 
monument with evident satisfaction, con- 
vinced that now she could secure her 
prize if Margaret would come to her as- 
sistance. 

“Sister, sister,” repeated she, eagerly, 
“come; if we do not take it, it will sure- 
ly become the prey of some weazel or 
cub-fox before morning.” 

Margaret slowly passed the stile. 

“One would think you were pacing to 
a funeral,” said Rose, pettishly. “If you 
will do nothing else, stand here at least, 
and—now I have it!” exclaimed she joy- 
ously ; “ its little heart pants—poor thing! 
( wonder how it got injured !” 


“Stop,” replied her sister, in a low, 
agitated voice: “ you forget—yet how 
can you forget!—who it is that rests 
here; who—.” She placed her hand 
upon a plain stone pedestal, but strong 
and increasing emotion prevented her 
finishing the sentence. 

“My dear Margaret, forgive me! It 
is ever thus. I am fated to be your mi- 
sery. Iam sure I never thought—.” 

“Think now, then, Rose, if it be but 
for a moment; think—think that only one 
little year passed since he was with us; 
since his voice, so wise, and yet so sweet, 
was the music of our cottage; his kind- 
ness, the oil and honey of our existence. 
Though the arrow had entered into his 
soul, it festered not, for no corruption was 
there! When he was reviled, he reviled 
not again; and though his heart was 
broken. his last words were, ‘ Lord, thy 
will, not mine, be done!’ My dear, dear 
father!” sinking at the same moment 
upon her knees, and clasping her hands in 
devout agony, “teach me to be like thee !” 

“Say me, rather,” ejaculated the sob- 
bing Rose, whose grief became as vivid 
as had been her exultation; “say, teach 
Rose to be like thee. You are like our 
father; but I am nothing !—anything! 
O, Margaret! can you forgive me? There; 
I'll let the hare go this moment. Ill do 
any thing you wish; indeed I will.” 

“ Do let it go,” replied Margaret Sun- 
derland, who had quickly recovered hey 
self-possession ; “it would be ill-done to 
permit any suffering near his grave.” 

After a brief pause, she rose from her 
knees, and passing her arm through that 
of her sister, left the church-yard to its 
moonlight solitude. 
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The Widow Sunderland dwelt on the 
banks of the river Witham, and the path 
the sisters had taken lead for some time 
along the picturesque meadows that sloped 
to the very water’s edged. As they pur- 
sued their way, an opening amid the 
trees discovered the beautiful window in 
Lincoln cathedral—at once the pride and 
the boast of that venerable city ; the beams 
of the moon were full upon it, and its 
varied panes glittered like many-tinted 
silver in the placid yet wavering light. 
“ How beautiful !” exclaimed Rose. Mar- 
garet sighed. 

“ Sister, I forgot to tell you that I met 
Lady Louisa Calcraft this morning at the 
library, and she took no notice of me. I 
am sure she knew me, for she said some- 
thing to a gentleman who was with her, 
and I distinguished the words, ‘dead fa- 
ther,’ and ‘ ruined fortunes.’ ” 

“The ban is upon you, and upon us 
all, Rose,” replied Margaret, turning her 
pale but beautiful countenance towards 
her sister—“ The ban— 


‘Of buried hopes, 
And prospects faded.’ 





Would to God that were all!—that any 
sacrifice on my part could pay the debts 
my poor father, in his honest, but wild 
speculations, incurred; and then I could 
return the haughty stare of those who 
worshipped, it appears, not us, but our 
prosperity, and now scorn the daughters 
of a ruined house. The Calcrafts in Lin- 
coln!— but they are everywhere. I 
could ill have borne a scornful look from 
one of them.” 

“They are friends of Earnest Heath- 
wood—are they not ?” 

A deep and glowing crimson, which 
luckily the obscurity of the night pre- 
served from observation, mantled the 
cheeks of Margaret Sunderland, while 
she replied — 

« Yes, I believe so; but, dear Rose, you 
mright have spared me the mention of his 
name.” 


“You will be more angry with me 
when you know that this morning I also 
saw Ernest, and he requested—prevailed 
on me to—” 

* To what ?” 

“'T'o take a letter to you.” 

Again the tell-tale blood rushed to the 
maiden’s face, and as quickly receded, 
leaving her fine features pale and rigid 
as chiselled alabaster. It was long ere 
she recovered herself sufficiently to form 
any determination, much less arrange her 
words for utterance ; but the only mani- 
festation of displeasure she evinced to- 
wards her thoughtless sister, was by with- 
drawing her arm and walking resolutely 
forward, unaided and alone. 

Enough has been doubtless gathered 
from this conversation, to show that Mar- 
garet and Rose were the daughters of a 
ruined merchant—of one, indeed, who had 
been a prince yesterday, and a beggar to- 
day—of one whose argosies had gone 
forth, but returned no more—whose name 
one year would have guarranteed millions 
—yet who died the next, wanting a shil- 
ling. Maurice Sunderland had cheerful- 
ly surrendered all to his creditors, yet 
that all was insufficient to satisfy the 
claims made, and justly made, upon him. 
House, plate, jewels, had all been sacri- 
ficed. Not a vestige of their former 
prosperity lingered; and they who had 
revelled in superfluities, now wanted the 
most common necessaries of life. A small 
jeinture only remained ; and in that his 
wife had only a life-interest. Margaret 
was many years older than her sister; 
and in his agony, their father wished that 
the grave had closed over them, as it had 
over his other children, before this great 
sorrow had come upon them. 

His wife was vain, weak, selfish; a 
woman who knew not what it was to 
grow old gracefully, and who hauntec 
youthful pleasures with a wrinkled brow, 
a flaxen wig, and a painted cheek. Her 
mind was inconceivably small; she wept 
more for the loss of her diamonds and 
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pleasures than for her husband’s misfor- 
tunes; and mourned incessantly that her 
Mino, her darling, her exquisite poodle, 
was of necessity deprived of his chicken 
panada! Being a man of no ordinary 
intellectual powers, Mr. Sunderland had 
chosen her—no one knew why !—from 
the love of contrast, perhaps; or the 
then, as well as now, prevailing opinion, 
that silly women make the most tender 
Wives ; or, perhaps, smitten with her 
pretty face—time out of mind the matri- 
monial bait for wise men as well as fools! 
But certainly no one could have imagined 
her to have been the mother of such a 
being as Margaret Sunderland. One 
little anecdote will serve to show the 
nature of Margaret’s principles—and it 
is to be hoped, act as a lesson to many 
similarly circumstanced, who seem not 
aware that honesty demands the sacrifice 
of ald; so that, in the emphatic words of 
Scripture, we may “owe no man any- 
thing, but to love one another.” When 
her father was making out an inventory 
of his personal property for the benefit 
of his creditors, Margaret entered the 
room with a noiseless step, and placed 
before him a large casket, containing all 
the jewels she possessed. The old man 
laid down the pen, and looked into her 
sweet face, without a word. 

“These were only valuable, dear fa- 
ther, because you gave them, and loved 
to see me wear such finery;—in our 
future dwelling they would be worse 
than useless ;—take them, and let them, 
for my sake, be appropriated to the pay- 
ment of our debts.” 

“ Not so, my child; you have nothing 
to do with—” 

She prevented the sentence being fin- 
ished by an affectionate kiss. 

“T will not suffer you to say so, because 
it makes me as if not one with you. if 
you do not take them I will sell them 
myself, and send the money where it may 
be required.” 

Mr. Sunderland unclosed a portion of 
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the casket, and his eyes rested on a tiara 
of the finest oriental pearl. “I remember 
when you last wore this, my child. How 
beautiful it looked in your dark hair.” 

“ And does not this look as beautiful, 
father ?” exclaimed Margaret, snatching 
a white rose from an overturned vase of 
flowers, and placing it on her head. 
“When we live in a nice country cottage, 
you shall gather one for me every sum- 
mer morning.” 

“ But the winter—the winter will come 
there, girl, as well as here, and where 
then shall I gather roses?” 

“We will then, father, live upon 
memory—and upon hope!” She hardly 
dared trust herself to pronounce that little 
word hope, which, to a really broken 
heart, sounds more like mockery than 
consolation. Her father looked mourn- 
fully into her face, and shook his head in 
bitter silence; he then reclosed the cas- 
ket, and would have placed it in her 
hands. 

“ They are the only portion left you, 
Margaret.” 

“ Not so, father, they would take 
tion from me.” 

“ How, child ?”’ 

“An honest conscience! I cannot 
keep them; they were bought with your 
money for the daughter of the rich—they 
would not, dearest father, become the 
daughter of a poor man. All I ask is, 
permission to imitate your example—you 
give up all: O! suffer me to do the same, 
and do not suppose so meanly of your own 
girl, as that she valued these more than 
that self-approbation, whose silent voice 
is sweeter than the applause of courts or 
kings.” 

Maurice Sunderland was neither a 
harsh man nor a stern father; he had 
loved and admired his daughter, but he 
had never known her till that moment. 
He made no reply to her words, but folded 
her silently to his breast; and she felt 
tears—the first she had ever known hin 
shed—falling upon her brow. 








These misfortunes may be considered 
the commencement of Margaret’s trials. 
The family removed to Lincoln, as one 
or two relatives lived there, who could 
forward the plans Miss Sunderland had 
formed for their support. Her affection 
for her father would not permit her to 
leave him to the care of a giddy, childish 
sister, and her almost idiotic mother; par- 
ticularly as his health was visibly sinking, 
and nature appeared unable to repair the 
inroads of disease. She, therefore, ac- 
cepted most joyfully the charge of the 
education of four little girls, her cousins, 
who were to remain with ler only during 
the day, as their parents resided in the 
city. Her father raised no obstacle to 
this plan; though his withered cheek 
flushed, and his hand trembled, the first 
day that he saw his beautiful Margaret 
quietly arranging her furniture in the 
back parlor of their cottage, which she 
hid converted into a school-room; but 
her mother’s caprice and spirit of contra- 
diction was a constant source of mortifi- 
cation, although it tended still more to 
draw forth her daughter’s virtues: she 
was never satisfied; always regretting 
their past splendor—always reproaching 
poor Margaret with having degraded her 
family, by condescending te become a 
“ school-mistress ;” and yet thoughtlessly 
squandering her hard carnings on selfish 
enjoyments. This was not all ;—no one 
who has only read of “The delightful 
task of teaching the young idea how to 
shoot,” can form an estimate of the self- 
denial which must be the portion of an 
instructress, particularly if she be con- 
scientious in the discharge of her duty. 
All influences, to be useful, must be exer- 
cised with discretion; and it is but one 
little step from dominion to tyranny. 
Margaret wag, therefore, obliged to prac- 
tise as well as preach; and, indeed, one 
without the other is always unavailing ; 
she had to watch, not only herself, but 
others, so that her maxims might be 
really useful to those she sought to im- 
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prove. She wished to make them not 
only accomplished, but informed; and 
her “ new system,” as it was called, was 
subject to many animadversions, both 
from her relatives and their friends; who, 
as usual on such occasions, quite forgot 
what Miss Sunderland had been, in what 
she was; treated her merely as “the 
governess,” and admitted her only as such 
to their houses. 

At one of those visits, which she con- 
tinually shrunk from, and only endured 
as an occasional penance, she met the 
very Ernest Heathwood, to whom Rose 
so unwittingly alluded during their even- 
ing walk. The eldest son of a baronet, 
who, with his new honors, had changed, 
it was understood, a mercantile for a 
somewhat aristocratic name, was a likely 
person to attract the attention, and win 
the civilities of all within his circle; and 
he was welcomed to the mansion of one 
of Miss Sunderland’s relatives with ex- 
traordinary courtesy. Margaret, always 
collected, always dignified, sought neither 
to attract, nor avoid, his attentions; but 
silently suffered all the little mancuvres 
of second rate country town society, to 
take their course. The anxiety that some 
mothers evinced to crowd a tribe of ill- 
dressed daughters to a tuneless piano, 
and there show off their skill in the 
various departments of first, second, and 
third harmony ; while others contented 
themselves with exhibiting the more 
quiet, and, consequently, more endurable 
litter, of card drawings and Poonah 
painting, could only excite a feeling of 
pity in such a mind as Margaret’s. Pity, 
that woman should so thoroughly mistake 
the end and aim of her creation, as to 
descend to be the mistress of a puppet- 
show—and herself enact first puppet ; and 
something more severe than pity towards 
the other sex, who outwardly encourage, 
while they inwardly despise, such petty 
traps of slavery. “An age,” reflected 
Margaret, “which values itself on cari- 
cature, parody, or burlesque, can produce 
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little that is sublime, either in genius or 
virtue; yet those qualities, and the dis- 
play of imperfect, and, in nine cases out 
of ten, more senseless accomplishments, 
amuse: and we live in an age that must 
be amused, though our best and noblest 
feelings pay the penalty;” and she em- 
ployed her slender fingers with ten-fold 
care, to build up the card-castle, which 
her little pupil, Cicely, had thrown 
down. 

“Tt is abominable,” whispered her sis- 
ter, who that evening had accompanied 
her, “to hear such bad music, while you 
could give us so much that is good.” A 
quiet motion of her sister’s finger to her 
lips prevented further observation ; and 
the card-castle bid fair to mount three 
stories high, when, suddenly, Ernest 
Heathwood turned round, and, addressing 
himself to the fair architect, asked if now 
she would favor them, for he was sure 
she could. “QO, yes,” observed one of 
the ladies; “of course, Miss Sunderland 
can and will; she teaches so well, that 
she must be a proficient.” Some feeling 
of pride, perhaps, (for it will linger, 
despite our better judgment) called so 
exquisite a blush to Margaret’s cheek, 
and young Heathwood gazed on her with 
such respectful, yet visible admiration, 
that, had she not been “only a governess,” 
the entire female sex, likely to be mar- 
ried, or given in marriage, would have 
thrown up the game as hopeless; but the 
eldest son of a rich baronet would never 
think of the daughter of a broken mer- 
chant—and a governess! the thing was 
impossible—quite. 

What Ernest Heathwood did think 
while Margaret commenced that swect 
ballad of Moore’s, “ All that’s bright must 
fade,” it is impossible to say ; but a thrill 
amounting to anguish, was felt by every 
one in the room, by the peculiar manner 
in which she pronounced the following 
lines, as if they were the pure echo, the 
true feeling of the sweet Indian melo- 
dy :— 
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“ Who would seek or prize 
Delights that end in aching ? 
Who would trust to ties 
That every hour are breaking ?” 


Then it was that Ernest Heathwood 
saw into her very soul, and felt that she 
must indeed have known change and mis- 
fortune. 


Music is dangerous from lips of beauty, 
but more dangerous from those of feeling : 
the union of both was too much for 
Ernest’s philosophy ; and he was, it must 
be confessed, somewhat bewildered during 
the remainder of the evening. She in- 
spired him not only with interest, but 
admiration; and he felt more anxiety 
than he cared to express, when her history 
was truly, though, it appeared to him, 
coldly communicated by her relative, the 
next day, with the additional intelligence, 
that her father had been seized only that 
morning with paralysis, and that little 
hopes were entertained of his recovery ! 
He called constantly at the cottage; but 
it was not until some time after the be- 
reavement, which Margaret, above all, 
lamented, that he saw again the being 
for whom he felt more interest than ever. 

There are peculiar circumstances which 
train our susceptibilitics to receive im- 
pressions, and misfortune either softens or 
hardens the heart: the incapacity of her 
mother, the volatility of her sister, ren- 
dered them both unfit companions for the 
high-minded Margaret; and she might 
well be pardoned for anticipating the 
evening that now invariably brought Ern- 
est to the cottage, as a time, when, free 
from toil and restraint, she wouid meet 
the sympathy and tenderness, without 
which a woman’s heart must be sad and 
unsatisfied. She was not, like many 
other wise and prudent people, at all 
aware of the danger of her position. She 
had no idea that, while seeking to alle- 
viate or dispel sorrow by what she termed 
friendly converse, a deep and lasting 
feeling was silently, but surely, implant- 





ing itself in her bosom, and that time and 
opportunity were fostering it, either for 
her happiness or misery. Her girlhood 
had passed without any of what we may 
call the frippery of love. How she had 
escaped the contagion of flirtation, is 
wonderful! Perhaps it might be at- 
tributed to a certain reserve of manner, 
which served as a beacon to fools and 
puppies, to warn them off whenever it 
was their fortune to encounter Margaret 
Sunderland, 

Among the wealthy citizens many had 
sought her hand; but she was not to be 
courted by a golden shower; and after 
her father’s failure, none remembered the 
beautiful daughter of the unfortunate 
merchant: it was, therefore, not to be 
wondered at, that she valued him who 
valued her for herself, and herself only 
—and dreamed the dream that can be 
dreamed but once! 

Many evenings were spent in that full 
and perfect trustfulness, which pure and 
virtuous hearts alone experience. So 
certain indeed appeared the prospect of 
her happiness, that she sometimes doubted 
its reality ; and when a doubt as to the 
future did arise, it pressed so heavily, so 
very heavily, upon her heart, that, with a 
gasping eagerness which excited her own 
astonishment, she cast it from her, as a 
burden too much for her to bear. 

She had known and loved Ernest for 
some months, when one morning their 
only servant interrupted her little school, 
by saying, that a gentleman in the parlor 
wished to speak to her. On entering the 
room, a short, dark, elderly man returned 
her graceful salutation, with an uncouth 
effort at ease and self-possession. 

“ Miss Sunderland, I presume ?” 

She bowed; a long pause succeeded, 
which neither seemed willing to inter- 
rupt; and when Margaret raised her 
eyes to his, there was something—she 
could hardly tell what—that made her 
think him the bearer of evil tidings. Yet 
was the countenance not unpleasing to 
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look upon—the expanded and somewhat 
elevated brow—the round full eye, that 
had rather a benign than stern expression, 
would have betokened a kind, and even 
gentle being, had not the lower portion 
of the face boded heaviness and severity 
—the mouth was thin and compressed— 
the chin lean and short—the nose looked 
as if nature had at first intended to mould 
it according to the most approved of 
Grecian features, but suddenly changing 
her plan, left it a rude piece of unfinished 
workmanship. 


“ Madam,” he at last commenced ; “ you 
are, I believe, acquainted with my son.” 

“ Sir!” 

“ My son, Mr. Ernest Heathwood.” 

Again Margaret replied by bowing. 

“T have resided many years abroad, 
but if your father was living, he would 
know me well.” 


The word “father” was ever a talisman 
to poor Margaret, and she looked into his 
face, as if imploring him to state how he 
had known her parent. He _ evidently 
did not understand the appeal; and con- 
tinued, in a constrained manner, his lips 
compressed, so as scarcely to permit 
egress to his words, and his eves bent on 
the carpet, unwilling to meet her now 
fixed and anxious gaze. 

“] have every respect for you, Miss 
Sunderland ; and yet I feel it but right 
to mention in time, that an union between 
you and my son, is what I never could— 
never will agree to. The title (and the 
new baronet drew up his little person 
with much dignity) I cannot prevent his 
having, but a shilling of my money goes 
not with it, unless he marries. with my 
perfect consent. Forgive me, young 
lady, I esteem your character; I—I— ;” 
he raised his eyes, and the death-like hue 
of Margaret’s features seemed, for the 
first time, to give him the idea that he 
spoke to a being endowed with feeling. 

*“ Miss Sunderland, I was not prepared 
for this. I had hoped matters had not 
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gone so far. 
Ernest ?” 

“Whatever my sentiments, sir, may 
be towards your son,” she replied—all 
the proud woman roused within her—* I 
would never entail beggary on him.” 

“Well spoken, faith; and I am sure, 
Miss Sunderland, that had you—in short, 
you must be aware this is a very delicate 
subject ; but had you fortune equal to my 
hopes for Ernest, I would prefer you— 
upon my word I would—though I never 
saw you till this moment, to any woman 
in England. You see,” he persisted, as- 
suming the tone of low-bred confidence ; 
“T have, as a mercantile man, had many 
losses; perhaps you know that?” He 
paused for a reply, which Margaret could 
not give. “ These losses must be re- 
paired, and there is only one way to do 
so. If Lhad not the station to support 
which I have, it would not signify ; but 
as a man of title, the truth is, I require, 
and must have ten or twenty thousand 
pounds within a very little time—there is 
but one way to obtain it—you would not 
—/(and here the man of wealth, and the 
man of rank, forgot himself in the hus- 
band and the father) you would not, I am 
sure, by persisting in this love affair, 
entail ruin upon me and mine. Ernest 
has two sisters and a mother, Miss Sund- 
erland.” 

Margaret’s breath came short and quick, 
the room reeled round, and, as she en- 
deavored to move to open the window, 
she must have fallen, but for the support 
which Sir Thomas Heathwood afforded her. 

“] will never bring ruin on any one,” 
she said at last.—“ What is it you require 
of me?” 

“To write and reject, fully and en- 
tirely, my son’s addresses, and never, 
never see him more.” 

“ This, sir, 1 cannot; I will see him 
once more, for the last time, this evening. 
I will practice no deceit, but I will tell 
him what is necessary. ‘There, sir, you 
have my word, and may the Almighty 


I—then you really love 
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ever preserve you and yours from the bit- 
terness of poverty !” 

Well might the old baronet dread the 
effects of another interview between Mar- 
garet and his son, when he himself ex- 
perienced such a sensation of awe and 
love towards this self-denying girl; yet 
such was the holy truth of her resolve, 
that he had not the power to dispute it. 
He left the cottage, after various awk- 
ward attempts to give utterance to his 
contending feelings. 

“ Margaret!” screamed her mother, as 
she was passing to her own room; “ do, 
Margaret, just come here and see how 
well—how young ! look with my widow’s 
cap—a conceit of my own, this trimming 
—when you are married to Ernest I shall 
dress in white. I should like to know 
what sort of a man his father is, and if he 
is likely to live long or die soon: dear 
Margaret,” added the poor woman, in all 
the pure vulgarity of mind, “I should so 
like to hear a child of mine called ‘my 
lady ” ‘This was too much for her poor 
daughter, who rushed into her little cham- 
ber, and burying her face in her hands, 
yielded to emotions which, for a time, 
were too powerful to submit to the control 
of reason. 

The evening of that eventful day was 
clear and balmy; the flowers of early 
spring disseminated their fragrance over 
every little weed and blade of grass, till 
they were all impregnated with a sweet 
odor: the few insects which the April sun 
calls into existence, clung wearily to the 
young tendrils for support, and the oak- 
leaves of the past autumn still rustled 
beneath the tread of the creeping hedge- 
hog or swift-footed hare. It was a tran- 
quil, hour and Margaret Sunderland 
repined at its tranquillity. ‘I could have 
better parted from him in storm and tem- 
pest, than amid such a scene as this,” she 
said, as she leaned against a gnarled 
trunk of a withered beech-tree for sup- 
port. The next moment Ernest was at 
her side. 





« And thus, to please the avarice of my 
father, Margaret, you cast me off for ever 
—you turn me adrift—you consent to my 
union with another, though you have 
often said, that the union, unhallowed by 
affection, was indeed unholy. Is this con- 
sistent !” 

“T come not here to reason, but to part 
from you; to say, Ernest Heathwood, 
what I never said before; that so true is 
my affection for you, that I will kneel to 
my Maker, and fervently and earnestly 
implore him to bless you, to bless your 
bride, to multiply happiness and prosperity 
to your house, and to increase exceeding- 
ly your riches and good name.” 

“ Riches!” repeated her lover (like all 
lovers,) contemptuously; “with you I 
should not need them.” . 

* But your family ; you can save them 
from the misery of poverty—from the 
plague-spots, that marks, and blights, and 
curses, all whom it approaches. I should 
have remembered,” she added, with un- 
wonted asperity, “ that it rested upon us, 
and not have suffered you to be contam- 
inated by its influence.” 

Many were the words he used, and 
the reasons he urged, to shake what he 
called her mad resolve. He appealed to 
her affections, but they were too strongly 
enlisted on the side of duty to heed his 
arguments; and after some reproaches on 
the score of caprice and inconsistency, 
which she bore with more patience than 
women so circumstanced generally pos- 
sess, he left her under feelings of strong 
excitement and displeasure. He had not 
given himself time to consider the sacri- 
fice she made; he felt as if she deserted 
him from a feeling of over-strained pride ; 
and bitterly hinted (though he knew it to 
be untrue at the time,) that it might be 
she had suddenly formed some other at- 
tachment. When she found herself in- 
deed alone, in the dim twilight, at their 
old trysting spot—though while he was 
present she had repelled the last charge 
with true womanly contempt—she would 
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fain have recalled him to reiterate her 
blessing, and assure him that though her 
resolve was unchangeable, she loved him 
with a pure and unsullied faith. Had he 
turned on his path, he would have seen 
her waving him back; and the tears that 
deluged her pale cheeks, would have told 
him but too truly of the suppressed agony 
she had endured. 

Many weeks elapsed, and she had out- 
wardly recovered her tranquillity, though 
she was but ill fitted to go through her 
daily labors as before, when Rose so un- 
expectedly announced that she had seen 
Ernest, and taken a letter from him. 
When the sisters entered the little cot- 
tage, it was evident that something was 
necessary to dispel Mrs. Sunderland’s ill 
temper. 

“Yes, it’s a pretty little thing; what 
loves of eyes it has, and such nice long 
ears! But really, Margaret, you must 
not go out and leave me at home without 
a sixpence: there was no silver in your 
purse, and the post-boy came here, and 
refused to leave a London letter without 
the money ;—it is astonishing how impu- 
dent those London fellows are—and so—” 

Margaret interrupted her mother, by 
saying that she left ten or twelve shillings 
in her purse. 

“ Ay—very true—so you did; but a 
woman called with such an assortment 
of sweet collars, and it is so seldom I have 
an opportunity now of treating myself to 
any little bit ef dress, that I used them; 
it was so cheap, only eleven and sixpence, 
with so lovely a border of double-hem 
stitch, and the borders worked in the 
most delicate bunches of fusia—here it 
is.” 

“ And did the letter really go back, 
mother ?” 

“T wish you would not call me mother ; 
it is so vulgar! every one says mamma, 
even married women. No, it did not go 
back; I sent Mary into the little grocer’s 
to borrow half a crown. Yon need not 
get so red, child: I said you were out— 
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had my purse—and would repay it to- 
morrow morning.” 

Degradation on degradation, thought 
poor Margaret, as she took the letter: 
“{[ cannot repay it to-morrow; that was 
the last silver in the house ;—I know not 
where to get a shilling till next week.” 

“JT must say, Margaret, for a young 
Woman, you are the least communicative 
person I ever met; you have got that 
letter by heart by this time, I should 
imagine: pray, who is it from?” 

Margaret Sunderland seemed perfectly 
unconscious of the question, but continued 
the re-perusal of her epistle, as if her 
mother had not spoken; she then left the 
room without uttering a single word. 

“T must say, Rose, that your sister 
gives me a great deal of uneasiness,” 
said Mrs. Sunderland; “she is so unlike 
me in all things—so self-willed—so like 
your poor father, who, indeed, made her 
always his companion. She wants ten- 
derness, and—” 

“O! my dear mamma!” exclaimed the 
generous, thoughtless Rose, “ you cannot 
think that, 1am sure. If you only knew 
what a sacrifice she made to-night to 
catch you that little hare ;—and, as to 
her purse, I know that the reason she 
changed color was, that it contained all 
the money in the house.” 

“Then she ought to manage better; I 
never used to be without money in Lon- 
don ; it is very odd—” and so ran on this 
inconsiderate lady, until the heart of her 
youngest-born ached within her, from 
perfect weariness, and shame at her sel- 
fishness. 

“ Rose,” said Margaret, as the former 
entered their bed-room, “come hither: 
you may, perhaps, see Ernest Heathwood 
again, and you can then return him this; 
—she placed the unopened letter in her 
hand; “Ido not wish to read it, particu- 
larly now; it might have a baneful effect 
upon the honest purpose which, I trust in 
God, I shall have strength to accomplish. 
And now, dearest, sit here, and look over 
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this other letter I have received from 
London.” 

Rose took the paper that Margaret 
offered, and moved from opposite the 
cracked looking-glass which garnished 
the simple dressing-table. 

“Tl stand here, please, sister; I can- 
not bear to sit opposite that disagreeable, 
trumpery glass; it makes my nose crook- 
ed. Oh! Maggy, do you remember the 
beautiful mirrors we had in Bedford 
Square, and my pretty little bed, with its 
pale pink silk curtains, looped with roses ? 
Heigho! [ did not know what a patched 
quilt meant then;” and she glanced con- 
temptuously at the clean, but humble, 
coverlet of their simple couch. 

“ My dear Rose, do be serious and read.” 

“ What an ungenteel-looking letter !— 
such coarse paper, and such a scribbely- 
scrabbely hand!” Whatever the hand 
or paper might be, after she had fairly 
commenced, she did not again speak until 
she had finished the perusal from begin- 
ning to end, and, then, with one loud cry 
of joy, she threw herself into her sister’s 
arms. 

“ Margaret, dear Margaret—to think 
of your taking this so quietly, when I~ 
my dear sister—I shall certainly lose my 
senses. We shall be rich, more rich than 
ever; and you can marry Ernest—dear, 
kind Ernest—and we can live in London, 
and keep our carriage, and—Nay, sister, 
do let me break that odious glass. O, 
Marvaret, Iam so happy! let us go tell 
our mother—mamma—lI beg her pardon ; 
and you shall give up your pupils ;—dear, 
beautiful letter! let me read it again;” 
and the second perusal threw her into 
greater raptures than the first. 

“Tt is better not to mention this to our 
mother, I think,” said Margaret, when 
her sister’s ecstacies had in some degree 
subsided. ‘And yet she is our parent, 
and has therefore a right to our confidence, 
though I know she will endeavor to thwart 
my resolves.” 

“Thwart your resolves?” replied Rose, 








in astonishment; “why, what resolves 
can you have, except to marry Ernest, 
and be as happy as the day is long ?” 

“T shall never marry Emest Heath- 
wood,” replied her sister, in a trembling 
voice, “though I certainly shall be more 
happy than I ever anticipated in this 
world.” 

“JT cannot pretend to understand you,” 
said Rose; “but do let me go and make 
mamma acquainted with our unlooked-for 
prosperity :” and she accordingly ex- 
plained to her mother, that a brother of 
her father’s, one who had ever been on 
decidedly bad terms with all his relatives, 
and their family more particularly, had 
died lately in Calcutta, bequeathing by 
his will his property, amounting to many 
thousands, to his niece, Margaret Sunder- 
land, who, in the words of his singular 
testament, “had never offended him by 
word or deed, and must ever be considered 
a credit to her sex.” There is no neces- 
sity to recapitulate the ecstacies, plans, 
and arrangements that succeeded, and in 
which Margaret took no part. 

The next morning she granted to her 
pupils a holiday, and when her mother 
went out, doubtless for the purpose of 
propagating the account of their good 
fortune, Margaret told her sister that she 
wished to be alone for some time to ar- 
range her plans. She had been so occu- 
pied for about two hours, when Rose 
Sunderland, accompanied by a gentleman, 
passed the beechen-tree where Margaret 
and her lover had last met. 

“Tam sure she will not be angry—it 
will be an agreeable surprise—and mam- 
ma won't be home for a long time yet,” 
said Rose; “I will open the parlor-door, 
and—” 

“There I shall find her forming plans 
for future happiness, in which, perhaps, I 
am not included,” interrupted Ernest 
Heathwood. 

“ You are unjust, sir,” replied Rose, as 
they entered the cottage ; and in another 
instant Margaret, with a flushed cheek 
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and a burning brow, had returned the 
salutation of him she loved. There was 
more coldness in her manner than he 
deemed necessary, and, with the impetu- 
osity ofa high and ardent spirit, he asked 
her if she attributed his visit to interested 
motives. 

“No,” she replied, “not so; I hold 
myself incapable of such feelings, and 
why should I attribute them to you? I 
tell you now, as when last we met, that 
my constant prayer is, that God might 
exceedingly bless you and yours, and save 
you from poverty, which, in the world’s 
eye, is the extremity of sin.” 

“ But, Margaret,” interrupted Rose, as 
was her wont, “ there is no fear of pover- 
ty now; and Sir Thomas himself’ said, 
that, with even a moderate fortune, he 
should prefer you to any other woman.” 

‘“‘T have not even a moderate fortune,” 
replied the noble-minded girl, rising from 
her seat, and at the same time laying her 
hand on a pile of accompt-books that she 
had been examining. ‘“ You, Mr. Heath- 
wood, will understand me, if I say that, 
when I first breathed the air of existence, 
I became a partaker of my family’s for- 
tunes, as they might be, for good or evil.” 

“ And you shared in both, Margaret, 
and supporied both with dignity,” said 
Ernest, eagerly. 

“T believe you think so, and I thank 
you,” she replied, while the flush of gra- 
tified feeling passed over her fine features. 
“And now, bear with me for a little, 
while I explain my future intentions. My 
poor father’s unfortunate failure worked 
misery for many who trusted in him with 
a confidence which he deserved, and yet 
betrayed. 1 meant not that,” she added, 
hastily, “he did not betray ;—but the 
waves, the winds, and the misfortunes, or 
ill-principles of others, conspired against 
him, and he fell, with his own and others’ 
ruin. Lips that before had blessed, now 
cursed him they had so fatally trusted, 
and every curse seemed \to accumulate 
sufferings which only I was witness to 
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To the very uttermost—even the ring 
from his finger—he gave cheerfully to his 
creditors; there was no reserve on his 
part—all, all was sacrificed. Yet, like 
the daughters of the horse-leech, the cry 
was still ‘Give! give! and,” she added, 
with trembling voice, “at last he did give 
—even his existence! and I knew so well 
the honor of his noble nature, at the very 
time when his cold corpse lingered in the 
house,—because I lacked the means of 
decent burial,—was doomed to receive 
letters, and hear complaints of his injus- 
tice. In the silent hour of night I knelt 
by his coffin; decay had been merciful ; 
it spared his features to the last; and I 
could count and kiss the furrows which 
disappointment, and the scornings of a 
selfish world, had graven on his brow :— 
but, O! how perfectly did I feel, in that 
melancholy hour, that his spirit was in- 
deed departed, and that my lips rested on 
naught but senseless clay ; yet I clung, 
with almost childish infatuation, to the 
dwelling it had so sweetly inhabited for 
such a length of years. The hours rolled 
on, and the gray mists of morning found 
me on the same spot; it was then, as the 
light mingled with, and overcame the 
departing darkness, that I entered into a 
compact with the living spirit of my dead 
father, that, as long as I possessed power 
to think or act, I would entirely devote 
my energies to the fulfilment of those 
engagements, which his necessities com- 
pelled him to leave unsatisfied. 1 am 
ashamed to say, I nearly forgot my prom- 
ise; and though a portion of my hard 
earnings were regularly devoted to the 
darling prospect of winning back for my 
father his unspotted reputation, yet I did 
form plans of happiness in which his 
memory had no share. Ernest, for this I 
have suffered, and must suffer more. I 
have gone over these books, and find that, 
after devoting the entire of the many, 
many thousands now my own to the cher- 
ished object, only a few hundreds may 
remain at my disposal. This is enough— 
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again I say, may you be happy with your 
dowered bride, and remember that the 
one consolation—the only one that can 
support me under this separation is—that 
I have done my duty.” 

Strange as it may seem, young Heath- 
wood did not appear as much distressed at 
this resolution as Rose—or, to say the 
truth, as Margaret—thought he would 
have been. No matter how heroic, how 
disinterested the feeling which compels a 
woman to resign her lover, she naturally 
expects that the lover will evince a 
propér quantity of despair at the sad cir- 
cumstance : and certainly, Ernest, after a 
pause of a few minutes, during which he 
seemed more affected by Margaret’s no- 
ble-mindedness than his own bereavement, 
entered cordially into her views, and 
praised the sacrifice (if, with her feelings, 
so it might be called) with an energy 
that left no room to doubt his sincerity. 

After his departure she pondered these 
things in her heart, and came to the con- 
clusion, that she had not resigned her 
affections too soon, for that it was evident 
he had pretty well succeeded in banishing 
her from his love; and poor Rose, who 
had in so little time been twice disap- 
pointed in her hopes both of a fortune and 
a wedding, was reproved with some as- 
perity for conducting Ernest Heathwood, 
under any circumstances, to their cottage. 
It is needless to add, that her mother’s 
tears and remonstrances had no effect 
upon Margaret’s purpose ; and her lawyer 
received instructions to remit forthwith to 
all the creditors of the late Maurice Sun- 
derland the full amount of their demands, 
with interest thereon from the day of his 
failure ! 

It required all her firmness to bear up 
against her mother’s complainings; and, 
above all, against the painful truth estab- 
lished in her mind, that Ernest had ceased 
to regard her with anything bordering on 
affection. Strange, that at the very mo- 
ment we are endeavoring to repress the 
unavailing passion of the one we love, we 





secretly—unknowingly, it may be—hope 
for its continuance! 

All “ business affairs” were arranged 
according to her desire; but she was fast 
sinking under the outward tranquillity 
which is more fatal than exertion. —List- 
lessly she wandered amid the flowers 
which Rose loved to cultivate, when the 
unusual sound of carriage-wheels roused 
her attention, and, with no ordinary emo- 
tion, she saw Sir Thomas and Ernest 
Heathwood enter the wicket gate, and 
walk towards the cottage. 

“T told you, Miss Sunderland,” com- 
menced the old gentleman with more 
agitation, but less embarrassment, than 
he had shown at their former interview, 
“that I had need of twenty thousand 
pounds to support my credit, and save 
my family from distress. I told you I 
wished my son to marry a lady possessed 
of that sum, and I now come to claim you 
as his bride.” 

“Sir! 

“Yes, madam: I was your father’s 
largest creditor ; and though I had no 
fraud, nothing dishonorable to allege 
against him, yet I did not, I confess it, 
like the idea of my son’s being united to 
his daughter. He was always speculative 
and imaginative, and I feared you might 
be the same. The sum you have so 
nobly repaid me, I looked upon as lost, 
and you must therefore suffer me to con- 
sider it a marriage-portion; it has saved 
me from ruin, without the sacrifice of my 
son’s happiness.” 


“ How is this?” exclaimed Margaret, 
fearful of trusting the evidence of her 
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own senses; “I cannot understand—the 
name—” 

“Qur original name was Simmons,” 
exclaimed Ernest, eagerly ; “but know- 
ing all the circumstances—I never told 
you—I knew how my father would feel 
at your disinterested conduct; and now 
that your trials are past, you will, [ trust, 
no longer doubt me.” 

“ Who said [ doubted?” inquired Mar- 
garet. 

“Even Rose; and here she comes to 
answer for her crime.” 

“ Nay, dearest sister,” exclaimed the 
laughing girl, “ it was only last evening 
that I saw Ernest, and I have kept out of 
your way ever since, lest I should dis- 
cover my secret. Without my frivolity, 
and the thoughtlessness of another, who, 
for all that, is dear to us both, Margaret’s 
virtues would never have shone with so 
steady a light.” 

“True, Rose, spoken like an angel; 1 
never thought you wise before ; it is to be 
hoped that when your sister changes her 
name, her mantle may descend upon 
you,” said Ernest. 

“She may want wisdom herself,” she 
continued, archly, “who knows but the 
most bitter trials of Margaret Sunderland 
may come after marriage ?” 

Ernest did not reply to the unjust sus- 
picion, for he had not heard it; his sense, 
his thought, his heart, were fixed only 
upon her who had thrown so bright and 
cheering a lustre over the impressive 
truth :—“ the good things that belong to 
prosperity are to be wished, but the good 
things that belong to adversity are to be 
admired.” 





Secrets or Comrort.—Though some 
small evils, like imvisible insects, inflict 
pain, andasingle hair may stop a vast 
machine, yet the chief secret of comfort 


lies in not suffering trifles to vex one, and 
in prudently cultivating an undergrowth 
of small pleasures, since very few great 
ones, alas! are let on long leases. 
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FAREWELL TO THE MOUNTAIN 





A Dvuert, with Piano Forte Accompaniment: Music and Words by Cuas. Cottrns, Jr. 
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Nature, Ac-cept this Farewell! 
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And thy tall waving pine trees,—receive my farewell! 


Thy pleasures go with me ;—though far from my view 
May fade thy bright summit, and joys that I knew; 
Yet not all forgotton.—in mem'ry apart, 

Shall the solace of friendship enliven my heart. 


Then fare thee well mountain, with thy rocks aud rills, 

Thy sweet-scented groves, and thy high tow’ring hulls; 
| Thy pathway of beauty, thy joys that excel, 

Romantic yet lovely,—l bid ye farewell! 





